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THE  BORROWED  AXE  by  Walter  Teller 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  I'm  delighted  to  be  in 
Concord.   Like  all  of  us  who  foregather  here,  I've 
come  to  pay  respects  to  Henry  Thoreau;  and  I'd 
like  to  do  it  by  speaking  about  Thoreauvian  tradi- 
tion, and  its  variations.   Thoreauvian  tradition 
comprises  a  syndrome.   It  includes  the  quest  for  au- 
tonomy, for  the  independent  and  self-directing  life; 
also,  living  close  to  nature  in  utmost  simplicity; 
and  also,  solitude  —  but  with  sociability  never 
very  far  away;  and  —  with  a  few  basic  tools,  being 
self-reliant,  and  self-sufficient. 

No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  does  more  for  mankind  than 
the  originator  who  sets  the  pattern  for  a  new  legend, 
or  who  founds  a  new  tradition,  and  perhaps  this  is 
especially  true  in  America,  the  land  where  our  fathers 
died,  and  where  many  inherited  credos  were  laid  to 
rest,  assimilated,  or  ghettoized.   Our  new  world 
melting  pot  has  its  negative  side  in  the  void  —  the 
emptiness  —  that  surrounds  lives  and  psyches  that 
are  ignorant  of  hand-down  ideals  and  values.   Broken 
traditions,  like  broken  altars,  can  bring  on  despair, 
and  violence.   But  though  traditions  get  lost  more 
easily  than  they  become  established,  from  time  to 
time  a  new  tradition  emerges;  and  among  the  most 
life-enhancing  are  the  typically  American  teachings 
associated  with  Henry  Thoreau. 

There  are  various  ways  of  relating  to  a  tradition, 
and  various  degrees  of  relationship.   Discovering 
what  is  owed  to  it,  learning  where  one  fits  into  it, 
helps  one  to  find  identity;  because  if  you  know  a 
tradition,  and  care  about  it,  you  fit  in  somewhere. 

I'm  all  for  knowing  Thoreauvian  tradition  —  being 
at  home  and  familiar  with  it,  but  then  not  attempt- 
ing to  follow  it  to  the  letter.   Thoreauvian  tradi- 
tion is  not  a  formula,  but  a  message  to  be  received 
in  the  spirit.   We  must  bring  our  imaginations  to 
it  —  adapt  it  —  add  to  it  —  and  use  it. 

Thoreau 's  great  achievement  was  the  discovery  of 
himself.   At  a  certain  point  in  his  life  he  walked 
away  from  the  village,  went  to  the  shore  of  the  pond, 
and  transformed  whatever  he  had  been  up  to  that 
time,  into  Henry  Thoreau.   He  went  to  the  pond  to 
demonstrate  certain  ideas,  to  work  them  out,  to  write 
a  book,  and  also  —  as  he  said  —  to  wake  his  neigh- 
bors up.   And  Henry  Thoreau  has  been  waking  people 
up  ever  since. 

I  encountered  Thoreau  —  for  the  first  time,  I 
think  —  by  way  of  badly  chosen  extracts  from  Walden 
presented  in  a  college  survey  course  in  American 
literature.   I  did  not  know  they  had  been  badly 
chosen  until  recently,  when  curiosity  sent  me  back 
to  a  copy  of  my  old  textbook.   Still,  it  may  be  that 
even  an  inept  approach  makes  a  point,  and  the  point 
is  that  any  meeting  with  Thoreau  can  amount  to  some- 
thing; any  connection  with  him  can  become  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lasting  influence. 

In  my  twenties,  disenchanted  with  formalized 
literary  study,  and  with  living  in  the  city,  I 
dropped  out  —  though  not  quite  forever  —  of  grad- 


uate school,  and  bought  a  farm  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
I  turned  to  farming  out  of  a  need  to  move  away  from  what 
seemed  a  too  artificial  existence,  and  towards  a  life 
more  out-of-doors  and  down  to  earth.   The  urge  to  live 
and  work  in  this  way  had  been  fueled  by  a  wealth  of 
memories  of  Yankee  farms  and  homespun  people  acquired 
in  Maine  during  twenty  summers  of  growing  up  in  what 
was  then  a  horse-drawn  and  Model  T  environment.   If 
my  view  of  farming  was  somewhat  nostalgic,  more  romantic 
than  analytical,  it  was  also  colored  by  the  Great 
Depression,  and  to  that  extent  was  contemporary.   While 
rotating  crops  and  raising  livestock,  I  signed  up  for 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  with  the  state 
land  grant  college.   Instead  of  literature,  I  read 
Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  my 
classics  were  agricultural  masterpieces  such  as  F.  B. 
Morrison's  Feeds  and  Feeding.   I  still  cherish  my  copy 
of  the  twentieth  edition  of  that  work. 

Farming  gave  me  a  handle  with  which  to  take 
hold  of  the  world.   Farming,  and  working  for  one  of 
the  New  Deal  farm  agencies,  gave  me  something  to  write 
about.   My  first  book,  The  Farm  Primer,  a  handbook  for 
the  beginning  and  part-time  farmer,  such  as  I  myself 
was,  included  something  I  think  I  invented  and  called 
"The  Time  Table  of  Chores."   I  farmed,  and  continued  to 
write  about  farming,  until  well  along  in  the  second 
World  War,  when  I  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  editing  text- 
books on  farming  for  servicemen  who  might  want  to  farm 
when  the  war  was  over.   It  is  possible  that  I  encouraged 
some  persons  to  take  up  farming;  if  so,  it  was  a  most 
un thoreauvian  gesture.   In  fact,  had  I  known  Thoreau 
better,  I  might  not  have  gone  into  farming  in  the  first 
place;  for  when  my  farming  came  to  an  end,  I  had  learned 
to  hold  in  higher  esteem  the  man  who  wrote,  "It  makes 
but  little  difference  whether  you  are  committed  to  a 
farm  or  the  county  jail,"  and  yet  it  was  not  at  all 
inconsistent  for  him  to  cultivate  a  garden.   Which 
made  good  Thoreauvian  sense  —  for  the  farmer  is  mort- 
gaged in  many  ways  that  the  gardener  is  not. 

One  day,  after  knocking  off  from  hoeing  beans, 
and  then  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  his  cabin  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning  —  basking  in  the  sun,  and  think- 
ing things  over  —  Thoreau  wrote,  "I  love  a  broad  margin 
to  my  life."   Having  drawn  my  margins  somewhat  tighter, 
having  married,  acquired  a  farm,  and  been  blessed  with 
a  family  —  several  children  —  I  was  well  equipped 
to  appreciate  both  the  sentiment  and  the  action.   But 
then  in  the  late  1940s,  my  margin  expanded.   We,  the 
family,  spent  the  first  of  what  became  a  long  succession 
of  summers  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard.   Thoreau 
reminds  us  that  it  is  always  the  first  person  that 
is  Speaking;  in  my  case  now,  it  was  first  person  plural. 
Our  island  margins,  framed  by  blue  waters,  enlarged 
our  inner  horizons;  every  one  of  us  felt  it,  and  each 
responded  in  his  or  her  way.   For  myself,  it  was  a 
great  added  joy  to  get  back  to  New  England. 

Thoreau  observed  —  and  these  are  his  words  — 
"Every  child  begins  the  world  again,  to  some  extent, 
and  loves  to  stay  outdoors,  even  in  wet  and  cold." 
I  had  seen  that,  and  now  I  was  learning  that  parents 


too,  to  some  extent,  begin  the  world  again  through 
the  lives  of  their  children.   Days  at  the  water's 
edge,  in  the  fishing  village,  or  on  long  and  open 
beaches,  or  inland  among  up-island  hills  —  every 
day  brought  new  adventures,  disclosed  new  wonders  — 
even  Indians;  not  the  Penobscot  or  Old  Town  tribes- 
men that  Thoreau  knew,  but  descendents,  of  the 
Wampanoags  in  the  town  of  Gay  Head.   I  saw  the  last 
of  their  ox  carts  and  oxen  —  knew  the  man  who.  owned 
them. 

From  one  of  the  Indian  families,  we  rented  a  camp 
overlooking  Vineyard  Sound.   Complete  with  hand- 
pump,  privy,  oil  lamps',  and  oil  stove  —  for  elec- 
tricity had  not  yet  come  to  Gay  Head  —  it  was,  or 
so  it  seems  to  me  now,  a  young  family's  summertime 
adaptation  of  a  Thoreauvian  lesson  I  loved  —  simplify, 
simplify.   During  a  third  less  Spartan  and  more 
sociable  summer,  I  kept  a  journal  that  I  worked  into 
a  book  called  An  Island  Summer. 

In  the  course  of  further  summers  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, I  got  on  the  track  of  two  nineteenth  century 
persons  who  in  their  own  very  different  ways,  showed 
certain  Thoreau-like  characteristics.   One  was  a  New 
England  sea-captain  writer  who  was  the  first  man  to 
sail  around  the  world  entirely  alone.   His  name  was 
Joshua  Slocum.   The  other  was  a  farmer  and  poet 
who  called  herself  a  doctor  of  hens.   She  was  Nancy 
Luce,  a  native  daughter  of  Martha's  Vineyard  who 
spent  all  her  days  on  the  island.   Neither  one, 
probably,  had  heard  of  Thoreau.   Neither  chose  to  be 
in  the  tradition  but  both,  as  it  were,  had  it  thrust 
upon  them  —  circumstantial  Thoreauvians ,  I  think 
we  may  call  them.   Like  Thoreau,  they  had  sustained 
emotional  losses.   Hurt,  angry,  and  maybe  depressed, 
they  turned  away  from  the  people  around  them  to  seek 
solace  in  nature,  and  refuge  in  writing. 

Joshua  Slocum,  master  mariner,  and  author  of  Sail- 
ing Alone  Around  the  World,  was  born  in  1844  in 
Nova  Scotia  where  he  received  only  a  couple  of  years 
of  country  schooling.   He  went  to  sea  at  age  sixteen, 
learned  navigation,  and  at  twenty-five,  became  a 
captain.   He  also  became  an  American  citizen.   Two 
years  later,  on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  he  met  and 
married  an  American  girl.   By  the  time  he  was  forty 
he  was  part  owner  as  well  as  captain  of  one  of  the 
finest  sailing  ships  afloat,  happily  married,  and 
the  father  of  four  children.   He  had  achieved  every- 
thing he  had  set  out  to  do.   Then,  in  a  space  of 
five  years,  disaster  following  disaster,  he  lost  his 
wife,  his  ship,  his  wealth,  and  finally  his  pro- 
fession --  for  the  days  of  sail  had  about  run  their 
course;  there  was  no  longer  a  place  for  him;  he  was 
suddenly  unemployed  and  broke. 

In  1895,  when  he  was  fifty-one  years  old,  Slocum 
set  out  alone  in  a  37-foot  sloop —  a  boat  he  had 
built  himself  —  bound  on  a  voyage  around  the  world. 
He  went  without  power,  radio,  money,  sponsor,  or 
life  insurance.   "...  what  was  there  for  an  old 
sailor  to  do?"  he  wrote  later.   "I  was  born  in  the 
breezes,  and  I  had  studied  the  sea  as  perhaps  few 
men  have  studied  it,  neglecting  all  else."   With  a 
lifetime  of  sailing  behind  him,  Slocum  turned  now  to 
himself,  applying  his  skills  and  resourcefulness  not 
only  to  small  boat  handling,  but  also  to  writing, 
a  field  in  which  he  had  earlier  gained  some  experi- 
ence but  otherwise  gone  unrewarded. 

There  has  never  been  a  voyage  like  Joshua  Slocum' s 
and  it  remains  unsurpassed.   He  started  out  from 
Boston  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Gibraltar  where 
British  naval  officers  advised  him  not  to  proceed 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
Red  Sea  as  he  proposed;  they  said  he  would  run  into 
pirates.   So  he  had  to  turn  around  and  cross  the 


Atlantic  a  second  time.   Since  the  Panama  Canal  had  not 
yet  been  constructed,  Slocum  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  then  headed  south  towards  Cape  Horn.   In 
the  face  of  great  danger  and  hardship,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  he  got  through  the  treacherous  Strait  of 
Magellan,  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  eventually 
reached  Australia.   From  Australia,  he  crossed  the 
Indian  Ocean,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then 
navigating  the  Atlantic  for  a  third  time,  made  it  home. 
When  he  brought  his  37-foot  vessel  into  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June  1898,  he  completed  a  feat  of  seamanship 
never  before  accomplished.   Van  Wyck  Brooks  called 
Slocum' s  experience  alone  in  the  cabin  of  his  sloop, 
"a  nautical  equivalent  of  Thoreau 's  account  of  his  life 
in  the  hut  at  Walden." 

Here  is  Joshua  Slocum,  alone  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
running  before  the  trade  winds  with  the  wheel  of  his 
vessel  lashed.   He  wrote,  "My  time  was  all  taken  up 
those  days  —  not  by  standing  at  the  helm;  no  man,  I 
think,  could  stand  or  sit  and  steer  a  vessel  round  the 
world:  I  did  better  than  that;  for  I  sat  and  read  my 
books,  mended  my  clothes,  or  cooked  my  meals  and  ate 
them  in  peace.   I  had  already  found  that  it  was  not 
good  to  be  alone ,  and  so  I  made  companionship  with  what 
there  was  around  me ,  sometimes  with  the  universe  and 
sometimes  with  my  own  insignificant  self... 

"I  sailed  with  a  free  wind  day  after  day,  marking 
the  position  of  my  ship  on  the  chart  with  considerable 
precision;  but  this  was  done  by  intuition,  I  think,  more 
than  by  slavish  calculations. . .The  Southern  Cross  I 
saw  every  night  abeam.   The  sun  every  morning  came  up 
astern;  every  evening  it  went  down  ahead.   I  wished  for 
no  other  compass  to  guide  me...  If  I  doubted  my  reckon- 
ing after  a  long  time  at  sea,  I  verified  it  by  reading 
the  clock  aloft  made  by  the  Great  Architect,  and  it 
was  right. . . 

"I  awoke,  sometimes,  to  find  the  sun  already  shining 
into  my  cabin.   I  heard  water  rushing  by,  with  only 
a  thin  plank  between  me  and  the  depths,  and  I  said, 
'How  is  this?'   But  it  was  all  right;  it  was  my  ship 
on  her  course...  sailing  as  no  other  ship  had  ever 
sailed  before  in  the  world.   The  rushing  water  along 
her  side  told  me  that  she  was  sailing  at  full  speed. 
I  knew  that  no  human  hand  was  at  the  helm;  I  knew  that 
all  was  well. . .  " 

One  day,  while  taking  observations  from  the  deck  of 
the  sloop,  Slocum  discovered  an  error  —  not  in  his 
reckoning,  but  in  the  logarithm  tables  that  he  carried 

with  himl   "The  work  of  the  lunarian is  beautifully 

edifying,"  he  wrote,  "and  there  is  nothing  in  the  realm 
of  navigation  that  lifts  one's  heart  up  more  in  adoration. 
Both  the  middle-aged  circumnavigator  on  the  vast  ocean, 
and  the  young  surveyor  and  map-maker  on  the  shore  of 
Walden  Pond,  were  masters  in  arts  of  measurement;  both 
understood  the  beauty  of  facts  and  figures.   In  their 
solitary  condition,  they  became  absorbed  in  counting; 
their  recognitions  became  more  acute  —  and  they  gloried 
equally  in  the  immensities  and  in  the  little  things. 
So  much  for  the  Thoreau  of  the  sea. 

I  turn  now  to  another  example  of  how  exceptional 
qualities  can  develop  and  intensify  in  solitude.   Nancy 
Luce,  farmer,  doctor  of  hens,  and  poet,  was  born  in 
West  Tisbury,  Massachusetts  in  1820,  the  only  child  of 
middle-aged  parents  who  soon  became  sick;  so  that  even 
while  still  a  young  girl,  she  had  to  work  hard  to  help 
support  them.   She  had  little  opportunity  for  school- 
ing, but  she  learned  to  write  a  beautiful  hand,  and  to 
keep  accounts.   She  farmed,  knitted  socks  and  mittens 
to  sell,  and  did  a  little  commission  business  among  the 
neighbors.   But  then,  while  still  in  her  early  twenties, 
she  too  became  sick.   By  the  time  she  was  in  her  late 
twenties ,  she  was  considered  so  "peculiar"  that  when 
her  father  died  and  she  inherited  the  little  farm  and 


farmhouse,  some  of  the  people  in  the  town,  including 
the  selectmen,  petitioned  the  court  to  appoint  a 
guardian  to  look  after  her  and  her  property,  so  that 
she  might  not  eventually  become  a  charge  on  the  town. 
Nancy,  however,  successfully  fought  off  that  threat 
to  her  independence.   She  continued  manging  in  her 
own  way,  living  her  life  on  the  little  home  place, 
and  after  her  mother  died,  without  any  human  com- 
panion.  A  New  Englander  of  Thoreau's  generation, 
she  was,  I  imagine,  like  some  of  his  neighbors  and 
visitors,  especially  the  very  poor,  or  the  slightly 
crazy  ones,  who  called  on  him  when  he  lived  in  the 
woods,  persons  who  made  him  realize  that,  in  his 
own  words,  "there  might  be  men  of  genius  in  the  low- 
est grades  of  life."   To  speak  of  Nancy  Luce  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  half  witted  paupers  who  visit- 
ed Henry  would  be  nowise  dishonorable  nor  disre- 
spectful.  Thoreau  wrote,  "I  found  some  of  them  to 
be  wiser  than  the  so  called  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  thought  it  was  time 
that  the  tables  were  turned.   With  respect  to  wit, 
I  learned  that  there  was  not  much  difference  between 
the  half  and  the  whole."   As  for  "Brute  Neighbors," 
as  Thoreau  called  the  wildlife  he  deeply  sympathized 
with,  animals  were  not  only  Nancy's  neighbors,  but 
also  her  friends  and  family. 

The  low-ceilinged  house  that  Nancy  Luce  lived  and 
died  in  can  still  be  seen.   It  lies  farther  out 
from  the  village  than  Walden  Pond  from  Concord.   She 
never  owned  a  stove,  but  cooked  in  a  walk-in  fire- 
place in  iron  pots  hanging  from  cranes.   A  local 
historian  who  salvaged  one  of  the  pots,  gave  it  to 
me;  a  once  humble  artifact  transformed  by  time,  and 
by  the  way  we  see  things  now,  into  a  beautiful 
object.   In  cold  weather  Nancy  stabled  her  cow  in 
the  back  room,  and  housed  her  chickens  comfortably 
in  the  cellar.   Though  old-fashioned  in  her  way  of 
living,  she  was  advanced  in  agronomy;  skilled  in 
animal  husbandry,  and  an  adept  with  poultry.   She 
wrote  a  useful  and  entertaining  treatise  called 
Hens  —  Their  Diseases  and  Cure.   She  said,  "It  is 
as  distressing  to  dumb  creatures  to  undergo  sickness 
and  death,  as  it  is  for  human,  and  as  distressing 
to  be  crueled. . .  "   She  painted,  but  unfortunately 
none  of  her  paintings  survive;  the  fanciful  hand- 
writing of  her  early  years  suggests  that  she  had 
considerable  decorative  ability.   She  wrote  poems 
that  she  published  and  sold  herself.   Her  master- 
work,  Poor  Little  Hearts,  a  poem  of  more  than  400 
lines  that  I  find 'very  moving,  appeared  in  1866, 
but  probably  was  written  about  1860  —  when  she  was 
forty.   I'll  read  the  first  two  stanzas  of  Poor 
Little  Hearts. 

Poor  little  Ada  Queetie  has  departed  this  life, 

Never  to  be  here  no  more , 

No  more  to  love,  no  more  to  speak, 

No  more  to  be  my  friend, 

0  how  I  long  to  see  her  with  me,  live  and  well, 
Her  heart  and  mine  was  united, 

Love  and  feelings  deeply  rooted  for  each  other, 
She  and  I  could  never  part, 

1  am  left  broken  hearted. 

0  my  poor  deceased  little  Ada  Queetie, 
For  her  to  undergo  sickness  and  death, 

And  the  parting  of  her,  is  more  than  I  can  endure, 

She  knew  such  a  site,  and  her  love  and  mine, 

So  deep  in  our  hearts  for  each  other  , 

Her  sickness  and  death,  and  parting  of  her, 

1  never  can  get  over,  in  neither  body  nor  mind, 
And  it  may  hasten  me  to  my  long  home , 

My  heart  is  in  misery  days  and  nights 
For  my  poor  deceased  little  Ada  Queetie, 


Do  consider  the  night  I  was  left, 

What  I  underwent,  no  tongue  can  express. 

Beauty  Linna  was  the  name  of  the  other  poor  heart. 
Ada  Queetie  and  Beauty  Linna,  Nancy  Luce's  speaking 
friends,  and  maybe  surrogate  children,  were  actually 
pet  bantam  hens.   When  they  died,  Nancy  buried  them 
in  her  graveyard  for  hens,  adjoining  her  house.   After 
she  herself  died  in  1890,  her  literary  remains  which 
had  been  sold  to  pay  her  funeral  expenses,  wound  up 
at  Brown  University  in  the  Harris  Collection  of 
American  Poetry. 

Both  Joshua  Slocum  and  Nancy  Luce  were  people  I 
wrote  about  in  my  book  Cape  Cod  and  the  Offshore 
Islands.   I  had  enjoyed  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod,  particularly 
the  way  he  accepted  himself  as  a  traveler  and  tourist, 
and  that  was  the  spirit  I  wanted  to  go  in  when  I 
betook  myself  there.   While  I  felt  his  presence,  espe- 
cially in  the  towns  down  Cape,  I  think  it  never  became 
intrusive. 

Another  Thoreauvian  spirit  that  I  included  in  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Offshore  Islands  is  Henry  Beston,  the 
author  of  The  Outermost  House,  who  spent  a  somewhat 
Thoreau-like  year  in  a  two-room  cabin  on  the  back 
side  of  Eastham,  facing  the  ocean.   Beston  was  thirty- 
nine  and  single  when  he  went  there  late  in  the  summer 
of  1927.   He  expected  to  stay  only  a  few  weeks,  but  he 
hung  on  through  the  autumn  until,  he  wrote,  "The 
beauty  and  mystery  of  this  earth  and  outer  sea  so 
possessed  and  held  me,  that  I  could  not  go...  I  had 
no  fear  of  being  alone,  I  had  something  of  a  field 
naturalist's  inclination;  presently  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  remain  and  try  living  for  a  year  on  Eastham  Beach." 

Beston  lived  very  simply,  heating  his  house  with  a 
fireplace  fed  with  driftwood,  cooking  on  a  two-burner 
oilstove,  and  doing  his  writing  at  the  kitchen  table. 
He  drew  fresh  water  from  a  pipe  driven  into  the  sand; 
he  picked  up  his  groceries  on  weekly  trips  to  the 
village  and  carried  them  home  in  his  knapsack.   In 
those  days  the  beach  was  patroled  on  foot,  and  the 
coastguardsman  coming  and  going  would  stop  at  his  place, 
day  or  night,  to  mug-up  —  for  Henry  Beston  prided 
himself  on  always  having  a  pot  of  coffee  on  the  hearth. 
In  the  closing  pages  of  his  book,  he  wrote,  "Some  have 
asked  me  what  understanding  of  Nature  one  shapes  from 
so  strange  a  year.   I  would  answer  that  one's  first 
appreciation  is  a  sense  that  the  creation  is  still 
going  on,  that  the  creative  forces  are  as  great  and 
as  active  today  as  they  have  ever  been...  Creation  is 
here  and  now. . .   Poetry  is  as  necessary  to  comprehension 
as  science.   It  is  as  impossible  to  live  without 
reverence  as  it  is  without  joy." 

Today,  the  site  Henry  Beston  chose,  is  included  in 
the  National  Seashore  Park,  and  his  cabin  has  been 
preserved  as  a  literary  landmark.   Having  seen  both, 
and  also  walked  on  the  beach  and  dunes  where  Beston 
had  lived  and  written,  I  wanted,  while  there  was  time, 
and  if  he  were  willing,  to  meet  him.   He  had  been 
born  in  1888  and  was,  I  learned,  living  in  Maine;  so 
I  telephoned  and  arranged  to  see  him.   I  drove  to  Maine, 
called  at  his  farmhouse,  and  was  greeted  in  a  courtly 
and  gentle  manner  by  a  big,  well-framed  and  unusually 
fine  looking  man  with  ruddy  complexion,  iron  gray 
hair  —  thick  and  well  brushed  —  and  a  full  iron 
gray  mustache.   Though  Beston  appeared  younger  than 
his  years,  he  had  been  ill.   He  no  longer  got  around 
easily,  and  he  spoke  slowly.   I  felt  fortunate  to  be 
in  his  presence.   We  talked  about  The  Outermost  House 
which  I  knew  was  being  read  more  widely  than  ever. 
"The  interest  in  nature  is  growing,"  he  said.   "People 
see  it's  a  kind  of  impossible  world  and  they  have  to 
have  something  else." 

I  asked  what  had  prompted  him  to  go  to  the  beach.   He 
replied  that  during  and  after  the  first  World  War,  he 


had  seen  so  many  people  writing  in  New  York  that  he 
felt  he  wanted  to  try  something  else.   He  said,  "I 
was  anxious  to  see  what  a  year,  more  or  less  alone 
in  the  midst  of  great  natural  beauty,  would  mean. 
Cape  Cod  has  good  people  —  hospitable  to  wild  and 
unexpected  things  —  so  I  decided  to  go  there  alone. 
I  wanted  to  be  solitary,  and  to  have  nothing  between 
me  and  nature." 

Had  that  been  the  whole  plan?  Henry  Beston  said, 
"I  had  no  particular  plan.   I  thought  it  would  be  a 
gorgeous  place  to  live  —  with  the  roar  of  the  surf, 
and  a  wonderful  view  to  north  and  south.   And  to  the 
east,  the  Gulf  of  Maine...   I  had  a  little  money. 
I  used  a  handful  to  build  the  house.   Everything 
went  ahead.   It  developed  in  its  own  way." 

Fascinated  both  by  the  differences  and  the  resem- 
blances, I  asked  Henry  Beston  if  he  thought  he'd  been 
influenced  by  Henry  Thoreau.   He  said,  "No,  I  think 
not.   I  admired  Thoreau,  but  don't  care  much  for  him. 
He  wasn't  warm  enough." 

Just  about  then,  as  I  remember  it,  Mrs.  Beston 
appeared  with  two  glasses  and  a  bottle,  of  sherry  — 
Harvey's  Bristol  Cream  —  "the  good  stuff,"  Beston 
said  and  smiling  as  he  poured.   He  handed  me  a  glass 
and  for  a  while  we  sat  and  sipped  in  silence  or,  as 
I  felt,  in  silent  communication.   Then  he  showed  me 
a  photograph  of  himself  taken  during  the  year  he  had 
lived  on  the  beach.   "I  was  six  feet,  one  and  a  half 
inches  —  weighed  190  —  strong  as  a  bear,"  he  said, 
and  his  dark  brown  eyes  gleamed  as  he  remembered 
those  days,  and  the  strength  he  once  had.   "I  was  a 
good  deal  out  of  doors,  and  a  good  deal  indoors.   I 
wrote  every  morning  from  nine  to  twelve.   I  didn't 
put  in  any  fake  stuff;  I  told  everything  truly." 

Beston  paused  and  thought  a  while.   I  liked  his 
pauses.   Then  he  continued,  "It  was  a  lonely  life  out 
there.   Nobody  patted  me  on  the  back,  but  the  life 
had  great  appeal.   The  most  solitary  time  was  on 
certain  wild  nights.   Sometimes  I  would  be  inside 
when  a  single  wave  would  crash  on  the  beach  and  shake 
the  whole  house.   I  always  had  a  fire  going  —  kept 
fire  on  the  hearth.   I  was  an  old-fashioned  person  — 
always  liked  a  hearth  fire."   Another  long  pause, 
then  Beston  summed  up,  "It  was  a  very  happy  year." 

Though  he  may  have  disclaimed  it  —  I  am  not  sure 

—  nevertheless  I  feel  that  Henry  Beston  is  in  the 
tradition. 

Thoreauvian  tradition  —  taking  it  by  and  large  — 
derives  from  Walden,  but  Walden  is  more  than  a  hand- 
book to  a  way  of  life.   While  assuming  a  business- 
like air,  and  speaking  in  practical  language  and 
terms  —  counting  his  cut  iron  nails,  weighing  his 
beans,  measuring  the  depth  of  the  pond,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  in  winter  —  Thoreau  is  also 
committing  all  his  energies,  all  his  resources  of 
mind  and  soul,  to  the  search  for  what  life  is  about, 
and  how  it  best  be  lived.   And  this  perhaps  unique 
combination  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the 
imaginative,  the  artistic,  and  the  realistic,  created 
the  mystique  known  as  Walden.   Very  much  a  genius  of 
his  own  kind,  Thoreau  shared  a  quality  —  call  it  a 
peculiarity  —  often  found  in  imaginative  persons. 
Furthermore,  and  not  surprisingly,  he  was  aware  of 
it.   "I...  am  sensible  of  a  certain,  doubleness  by 
which  I  can  stand  as  remote  from  myself  as  from 
another,"  he  wrote  in  the  chapter  called  "Solitude". 
"However  intense  my  experience,  I  am  conscious  of 
the  presence  and  criticism  of  a  part  of  me,  which, 
as  it  were,  is  not  a  part  of  me,  but  spectator, 
sharing  no  experience,  but  taking  note  of  it..." 

Taking  note  of  it  —  being  more  than  ordinarily 
conscious  of  what  one  is  doing  and  saying  —  and  at 
the  same  time  realizing  one's  thoughts  and  feelings 

—  that  is  the  writer's  job  of  work.   Thoreau  is 


describing  the  state  pf  mind  of  the  person  who  is  both 
participant  and  observer,  who  is  simultaneously  both 
inside  and  outside  the  action;  and  that  dual  role,  or 
doubleness,  as  he  called  it,  is  characteristic  of  the 
literary  artist  absorbed  in  his  own  self-drama. 

Let  me  close  with  a  note  on  Thoreau,  the  literary 
artist.   For  years  I  was  puzzled  —  I  simply  could  not 
understand  —  how  it  could  be  that  when  he  went  to  the 
woods  to  build  himself  a  house,  he  first  had  to  borrow 
an  axe.   Early  in  Walden  he  had  described  the  axe  as  an 
implement  that  was  next  to  necessary,  but  I  think  he 
understated  it;  the  axe  was  more  important  than  that. 
Where  wood  was  used  as  fuel  and  building  material  — 
as  it  was  in  Concord  in  his  day  —  an  axe  was  a  household 
necessity;  it  was  a  very  significant,  and  also  a  personal 
piece  of  hardware. 

By  Thoreau 's  time,  the  European  axe  brought  over  by 
the  first  settlers  had  been  modified  and  greatly  improved. 
The  handle  had  been  set  forward  and  perfected.   Every 
community  had  a  craftsman  or  two  —  experts  with  the 
drawknife  —  who  fitted  and  balanced  axe  handles  to  the 
grip  of  the  individual  user.   The  new  style  American 
axe,  designed  to  cope  with  dense  forests,  acted  on  the 
tree  more  from  its  form,  its  weight,  and  skilful  swing, 
than  from  the  strength  of  the  woodsman.   One  might 
reasonably  expect  a  man  preparing  to  cut  down  enough 
trees  to  build  his  own  house,  to  have  an  axe  that  was 
comfortable  ■ —  fitted  to  his  hand  —  especially  when 
obtainable,  in  Thoreau 's  words,  at  "trifling  cost." 
A  good  workman  brings  his  tools  with  him.   It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  an  odd-jobber  and  handyman  like  Thoreau 
would  not  have  his  own  axe.   Why  would  he  prefer  to 
borrow  one? 

My  guess  is  that,  the  borrowed  axe  was  literary  license, 
an  arrangement  seemingly  casual  but  made  deliberately 
to  enable  Thoreau  to  write  these  sentences.   "It  is 
difficult  to  begin  without  borrowing,  but  perhaps  it 
is  the. "most  generous  course  thus  to  permit  your  fellow- 
men  to  have  an  interest  in  your  enterprise.   The  owner 
of  the  axe,  as  he  released  his  hold  on  it,  said  that 
it  was  the  apple  of  his  eye;  but  I  returned  it  sharper 
than  I  received  it."  What  is  Thoreau  saying  here? 

He  writes,  "It  is  difficult  to  begin  without  borrow- 
ing," by  which  he  acknowledges  what  every  artist  knows, 
that  to  begin  without  borrowing  is  impossible.   All 
art  depends  on  what  has  been  done  before  and,  by  ex- 
tension, all  of  us  are  dependent  on  one  another.   And 
therefore,  Thoreau  suggests,  "the  most  generous  course" 
is,  as  he  says,  "to  permit  your  fellow-men  to  have  an 
interest  in  your  enterprise."   Well  aware  that  most 
of  his  fellow-men  wanted  no  part  of  his  enterprise, 
with  the  device  of  the  borrowed  axe,  he  found  an  ingenious 
and  witty  means  of  involving  them  anyway  —  a  kind  of 
spiritual  profit-sharing,  as  much  for  his  own  good  as 
for  theirs.   Then  comes  the  proud  boast!   "But  I  returned 
it.  sharper  than  I  received  it"  —  not  the  axe  merely, 
nor  these  points  he's  half  humorously  making,  but 
rather  all  he  inevitably  had  to  borrow  —  from  whom 
and  wherever  —  from  family,  from  education,  from  books, 
from  friends,  from  his  native  town  past  and  present  — 
Thoreau  returns  it  all  sharper  than  he  received  it; 
and  the  act  of  returning  to  society  something  over  and 
above  the  given  —  that  kind  of  caring  —  may  be  what 
self-discovery  means,  and  what  the  tradition  is  about. 
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These  drawings  are  reproduced  from  Thoreau 's  Journal. 
If  you  wish  to  identify  them,  simply  look  up  the  journal 
entry  for  the  date  indicated  in  the  numerals  . 
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TED  BAILEY:   SOME  MEMORIES 
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I  was  on  my  way  to  Concord  this  past  summer  when  I 
picked  up  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  and  read  of  the  death  of 
Theodore  L.  Bailey  at  82  in  Cleveland.   Ted  was  born 
in  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1917,  and  was  for  many  years,  until  his  retirement,  a 
partner  in  a  Cleveland  investment  concern.  I  first 
learned  of  Ted  when  in  1940  he  sent  me  a  postal  card 
imprinted  "Vote  for  Thoreau"  that  he  had  sent  to  all 
electors  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  that  year.   That  Thoreau 
did  not  win  that  year  did  not  discourage  him;  he 
simply  renewed  his  campaign  at  every  Hall  of  Fame 
election  until  in  1960  Thoreau  was  elected,  and  Ted, 
rightfully,  was  the  proudest  person  present  at  the 
Thoreau  bust  Hall  of  Fame  dedication  in  1962.   For 
many  years  too  Ted  conducted  a  one-man  campaign  for  a 
United  States  postage  stamp  honoring  Thoreau — and 
that  campaign  he  won  in  1967  when  a  stamp  was  issued 
to  honor  the  150th  anniversary  of  Thoreau' s  birth. 

Ted  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Thoreau  Society.   He  was  at  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  society  in  1941  (and  thus  a  charter  member) ,  and 
rarely  if  every  missed  an  annual  meeting  until  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  when  the  long  trip  from 
Cleveland  became  too  much  for  him.   But  his  interest 
in  Thoreau  never  flagged.   He  often  told  me  he 
searched  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  each 
day  until  he  found  some  new  reference  to  his  hero — 
and  rare  was  the  day  when  he  did  not  succeed.   The 
correspondence  I  received  from  Ted  is  one  of  the  fat- 
test in  my  files,  for  he  never  failed  to  write  me 
when  anything  unusual  in  the  Thoreauvian  line  caught 
his  eye.   And  when  I  was  working  on  my  biography  of 
Thoreau  he  took  a  special  interest  in  doing  research 
for  me  on  Ellen  Sewall  since  she  had  lived  for  years 
in  his  home  town. 

I  remember  with  great  pleasure  visiting  Ted's  home 
in  Shaker  Heights  and  poring  with  pure  joy  over  his 
extensive  Thoreau  collection  including  an  immense 
collection  of  clippings  mounted  in  huge  scrapbooks. 
And  twice  I  joined  with  him  at  his  beloved  Rowfont 
Club  where  he  always  held  forth  on  Thoreau. 

I  never  saw  Ted  that  he  did  not  have  a  joke  or  a 
pun  on  his  lips.   His  constant  wit  enlivened  many  a 
session  of  the  Thoreau  Society  executive  committee  of 
which  he  was  a  member  for  many  years.   And  the  high 
point  of  his  association  with  the  society  was  of 
course  his  serving  as  president  of  the  society  in 
1963,  an  office  he  held  with  distinction.   It  was 
typical  of  his  sense  of  humor  that  he  began  his 
presidential  address  with  a  series  of  quotations 
from  Thoreau  chiding  business  men.   Most  appropriate 
for  him  were  his  closing  words  in  that  address,  "I 
shall  never  be  rid  of  Henry."   Yes,  Theodore  L. 
Bailey  carried  the  spirit  and  the  message  of  Thoreau 
throughout  his  life.   We  shall  long  miss  him. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WALKING  SOCIETY: 
GRAY  SPRING  by  Mary  R.  Fenn 


THE  BIRCHES  AND  ASA 


You  may  be  sure  that  those  who  walk  in  the  Esta- 
brook  Woods  know  the  location  of  "The  Birches".   My 
favorite  approach  to  them  is  through  a  gap  in  the 
stone  wall  and  along  a  faint  path  through  the  woods. 
Here  one  passes  old  logs  lying  on  the  ground  with 
their  brilliant  covering  of  green  moss.   A  thick  bed 


of  lily  of  the  valley  in  one  place  was  probably  started 
by  a  seed  dropped  by  a  bird.   The  path  ends  in  a  long 
open  meadow  along  whose  edge  is  a  row  of  dazzling  white 
birches;  perfect,  unexpected,  and  breath-taking. 

This  was  once  the  land  of  Minot  Pratt,  the  farmer 
of  the  Brook  Farm  Community.   When  the  group  disbanded 
he  moved  to  Concord  where  he  raised  his  family,  one 
son,  John,  marrying  Anna,  the  eldest  of  the  Alcott  girls. 
Although  Pratt  farmed  to  support  his  family,  his  first 
love  was  his  interest  in  the  wild  flowers,  bushes,  and 
trees  he  found  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  and  Thoreau  enjoy  many  a  tramp 
through  Concord  looking  for  rare  plants.   One  time 
when  Asa  Gray  was  visiting  Pratt,  the  two  men  walked 
over  a  shoulder  of  Punkatasset  Hill,  and  came  upon 
a  lovely  spring.   It  was  named  on  the  spot,  Asa  Gray 
Spring.   There  is  a  beautiful  photograph  of  it  made 
by  Gleason  and  reproduced  in  the  recent  book  Thoreau 
Country. 

Pratt's  son  Henry  inherited  his  father's  love  of 
horticulture,  and  established  a  nursery  on  the  farm, 
which  was  carried  on  as  late  as  1913  by  his  grandson. 
The  birches  were  part  of  this  nursery. 

The  nursery  has  long  since  gone,  but  one  still 
comes  across  stray  plants  from  it  which  have  seeded 
in  the  woods;  a  bunch  of  chives,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
a  silver  bell  sapling,  and  a  group  of  tall  southern 
magnolias  with  their  long  narrow  leaves. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  time  has  gone  by,  as  we 
today  cross  over  the  old  farm  land  where  once  Minot 
Pratt  walked  with  his  friends  Henry  Thoreau  and  Asa 
Gray,  somehow  we  feel  very  close  to  them. 
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THE  CONCORD  SCENE WH 

/  The  executive  committee  of  the  Thoreau  Society  at 
its  July  meeting  requested  that  the  secretary  include 
as  a  regular  feature  of  the  bulletin  a  section  on  news 
of  Thoreau  interest  in  Concord.  This  is  the  first  of 
these  columns  and  the  secretary  would  appreciate  being 
kept  informed  by  members  of  appropriate  materials  for 
the  column.  / 

As  of  mid-August,  the  Thoreau-Alcott  House  on  Main 
Street  has  been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historical  Places. 

In  conjunction  with  the  state's  taking  over  control 
of  Walden  Pond  and  limiting  parking  thereabouts  in 
order  to  control  the  size  of  crowds  at  the  reservation, 
no  parking  signs  have  been  placed  along  both  Routes 
2  and  126.   Oddly  though  the  parking  fine  is  exactly 
the  same  size  as  the  parking  fee  in  the  official  lots 
(that  is,  $2.00)  and  yet  the  park  officials  seem 
puzzled  why  the  no  parking  signs  seem  ineffective! 

In  mid-July  the  state  purchased  Walden  Breezes,  the 
trailer  park  across  Route  126  from  the  pond  for 
$'500,000.   The  park  will  gradually  be  phased  out  as 
current  residents  depart  and  no  new  residents  will 
be  permitted  to  move  in.   The  state  is  continuing  to 
maintain  the  snack  bar  at  Walden  Breezes. 

Concord  area  joggers  celebrated  Thoreau 's  birthday 
by  jogging  from  his  birthplace  on  Virginia  Road  via 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  to 
Walden  Pond. 

On  August  6th,  the  Concord  Appeals  Board  granted 
approval  for  construction  of  a  179-room  Ramada  Inn 
directly  across  Routes  2  and  126  from  Walden  Pond. 
Ironically  it  was  only  this  past  year  that  the  gas 
station  on  the  opposite  corner  was  removed  after 
years  of  protest  by  Thoreauvians. 

On  August  3,  1976,  your  secretary  met  with  the  board 
of  directors  of  Friends  of  Walden  Pond  at  the  Thoreau 
Lyceum  in  Concord.   He  told  them  of  the  Thoreau  Society's 
resolution  of  July  10,  1976  of  appreciation  of  their 
work  and  then  of  the  resolution  asking  for  restoration 
of  the  cairn.   He  pointed  out  the  uniqueness  of  the 
cairn  and  the  widespread  concern  and  disappointment 
over  its  disappearance.   He  mentioned  a  busload  of 
forty  Japanese  students,  each  carrying  a  stone  he  had 
brought  from  Japan,  that  had  arrived  at  Walden  the 
previous  week  and  their  disappointment  over  finding 
no  cairn  there.   He  told  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
he  had  met  at  the  site  the  night  before  who  had  started 
gathering  his  own  little  cairn.   The  directors  too 
expressed  their  concern  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cairn  and  said  it  had  been  removed  only  because  vandals 
had  begun  throwing  the  rocks  around  and  thus  many 
of  the  unique  stones  in  it  were  being  lost.   The  stones 
were  now  in  "safe  storage"  awaiting  the  development 
of  some  method  of  protecting  it.   Among  the  proposals 
being  considered  are  (1)  moving  the  cairn  to  the 
proposed  visitor's  center  where  it  could  be  watched; 

(2)  placing  it  in  a  hole  surrounded  by  a  protective 
fence  where  it  could  be  added  to  but  not  molested; 

(3)  cementing  together  a  symbolic  cairn  at  the  site; 

(4)  imbedding  the  stones  in  a  cement  walk  so  that 
inscriptions  on  them  could  be  read;  (5)  imbedding  the 
stones  in  an  ornamental  or  erosion-control  wall. 
They  requested  that  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society 

be  urged  to  suggest  other  such  possibilities. 

They  suggested  that  when  our  cairn  resolution  is 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Woode,  she  be  informed  of  the  history 
and  functions  of  the  society  and  our  willingness  to 
explore  possible  solutions  to  the  problem.   I  also 
agreed  to  forward  to  the  Friends  copies  of  our  reso- 
lutions and  of  our  communications  to  Dr.  Woode. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  WALDEN  IN  THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY  by 
Rita  K.  Gollin 

A  brief  yet  intricate  episode  set  at  Walden  Pond  in 
William  Dean  Howells'  The  Undiscovered  Country  re- 
states and  reexamines  three  of  the  novel's  main 
themes,  preparing  for  their  eventual  resolution — the 
individual's  search  for  a  fulfilling  life;  the  futil- 
ity of  seeking  knowledge  of  life  beyond  the  limits  of 
mortality;  and  the  decline  of  pastoral  values  in 
post-Civil  War  America. ■'• 

The  opening  sentence  places  the  story  "at  a  time 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  was  changing  the 
character  of  many  localities,"  and  on  "one  of  those 
streets  which,  without  having  yet  accomplished  their 
destiny  as  business  thoroughfares,  were  no  longer  the 
homes  of  the  decorous  ease  that  once  inhabited  them" 
(p.l).   Like  the  entire  country  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  place  is  in  transition;  and  so 
are  the  people  we  soon  encounter.   Ford,  a  young 
journalist  interested  in  new  scientific  ideas  and  a 
religious  skeptic,  is  about  to  attend  a  seance  con- 
ducted by  a  spiritualist  named  Boynton,  who  uses  his 
delicate  daughter  as  his  medium.   Ford  is  certain 
that  the  strange  manifestations  at  the  exhibition  are 
mere  trickery,  though  he  soon  realizes  that  Boynton 
and  his  daughter  Egeria  are  not  themselves  charlatans. 

Most  of  the  ensuing  action  takes  place  in  the 
Shaker  village  Howells  calls  Vardley,   where  Boynton 
and  Egeria  come  by  chance  when  they  have  lost  their 
money  and  lost  their  way  in  a  late  spring  snowstorm. 
Egeria  has  become  desperately  ill,  but  under  the  care 
of  the  kindly  Shakers ,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the 
burgeoning  summer,  she  gradually  returns  to  health. 
Meanwhile,  her  father  tries  to  persuade  the  Shakers 
to  adapt  their  own  commitment  to  spiritualism  to  his 
obsessive  concern  to  proclaim  "the  gospel  of  immor- 
tality" (p. 234) .   The  Shaker  community  is  in  a  state 
of  decline,  like  other  villages  nearby,  a  concommitant 
of  urban  growth;  but  the  Shakers  have  no  desire  to 
alter  or  abandon  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
celibate  "angelic  life." 

At  this  point  the  story  returns  briefly  to  Ford, 
alone  and  lonely  in  Boston's  summer  heat,  seeking 
relief  from  malaise.   One  Sunday,  he  goes  to  Walden 
Pond,  where  a  spiritualist  meeting  is  scheduled.   The 
people  Ford  first  encounters  are,  like  himself, 
"vaguely  curious"  and  in  search  of  amusement,  though 
unlike  himself,  they  are  nearly  all  "country-folk" — 
young  men  with  their  sweethearts,  and  families  out  to 
spend  "a  day  in  the  woods  beside  the  pretty  lake. 
The  horses  were  tied  to  the  young  pines  and  oaks; 
they  sat  in  their  buggies  and  carry-alls,  which  were 
pushed  into  cool  and  breezy  spots."   The  scene  is 
wholly  pleasant  up  to  this  point;  but  when  Ford  re- 
members "Sunday-school  picnics  of  his  childhood,"  he 
concludes  that  Walden  had  "a  profaner  flavor:   scraps 
of  newspaper  that  had  wrapped  lunches  blew  about  the 
grounds;  at  one  place  a  man  had  swung  a  hammock,  and 
lay  in  it  reading,  in  his  shirt-sleeves"  (p. 254). 

Next,  Ford  notices  "gay  rowboats"  on  the  pond  that 
the  railroad  will  not  allow  "hired  on  Sunday."   Since 
trains  run  on  Sunday,  this  seems  a  pointless  restric- 
tion, having  nothing  to  do  with  piety.   The  "floating 


bath-houses"  are  not  for  rent  on  Sunday  either,  though 
a  good-natured  attendant  lets  Ford  use  one  without 
charge,  because  "when  he  saw  a  gentleman  he  liked  to 
treat  him  as  one."   This  courteous  attendant  seems  an 
anachronism,  especially  by  contrast  to  his  vulgar  com- 
panion, who  complains  of  the  dullness  of  Walden:   "'What 
you  want  is  a  band.   You  want  a  dance-hall  in  the  middle 
of  the  pond,  here;  and  you  want  a  band'"  (pp. 254-255) . 

Ford  now  goes  to  the  "auditorium  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  railroad  track"  where  a  "sparse 
company"  is  assembled  for  the  spiritualist  meeting. 
Howells'  meticulously  selective  descriptions  of  the 
place  and  the  people  establish  the  manifold  intrusions 
of  modernity  into  the  pastoral  landscape.   Outside  the 
pavilion,  two  young  fellows  who  had  come  by  the  train 
leaned  against  the  columns  and  smoked  with  their 
hats  on;  a  young  girl  in  blue,  with  her  lover,  con- 
spicuously occupied  one  of  the  seats  under  the  trees 
that  scaled  the  amphitheatre,  worn  grassless  and  brown 
by  drought  and  the  feet  of  many  picnics;  there  were 
certain1  Ladies  in  artificial  teeth  and  long  linen  dusters 
whom  Ford  fixed  upon  as  spiritualists,  though  he  had  no 
reason  to  do  so  (p. 255). 

The  young  fellows  smoking  with  their  hats  on  seem 
out  of  place  at  Walden;  the  reader's  attention  is  direct- 
ed away  from  the  conspicuous  lovers  to  the  grassless 
slope  where  they  sit;  and  the  "ladies  in  artificial 
teeth"  are  an  absurd  variant  image  of  the  disruption  of 
beauty  and  natural  function  that  dominates  the  entire 
scene. 

Howells  is  even  more  scornful  of  the  spiritualists. 
First  a  "trance-speaker"  delivers  an  invocation  in  "a 
trance  of  wandering  rhetoric"  terminating  "in  a  dribble 
of  verse";  then  the  main  speaker  "declaimed  against  the 
injustice  of  the  world  towards  spiritualism  and  boasted 
of  the  importance  of  its  Unfoldments."   It  does  not 
seem  surprising  that  Ford  leaves  before  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  or  that  he  returns  "home  with  a  headache"  (pp. 
255-256) .   The  outing  to  Walden  did  not  dispel  his 
malaise,  but  only  made  it  worse.   The  grounds  were 
littered  not  only  by  scraps  of  newspaper  but  by  self- 
centered  people,  many  borne  by  train  from  the  city;  and 
the  ground  is  worn  brown  by  their  feet.   The  scene  is 
a  structured  lament  for  America's  lost  pastoral  beauty 
and  simplicity. 

Soon  after  this  distressing  episode,  Ford  tries  to 
restore  himself  to  health  by  an  extended  journey  into 
rural  New  England.   By  chance,  he  is  at  Vardley  on  the 
evening  when  Boynton  attempts  to  demonstrate  his  mesmeric 
powers  to  the  Shakers,  a  demonstration  that  utterly 
fails  because  Egeria  is  now  healthy  and  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  his  will.   Boynton  sorrowfully  abandons  his 
quest  for  certainty  about  life  beyond  the  grave;  he 
sickens,  and  soon  dies.   But  Egeria  and  Ford  have  fallen 
in  love,  and  eventually  decide  to  marry.   After  Egeria 
has  relinquished  both  her  dependency  on  her  father  and 
the  security  of  the  Shaker  community,  she  is  ready 
for  the  joys  and  burdens  of  marriage.   She  and  Ford 
have  no  intention  of  taking  up  Boynton' s  impossible 
quest  for  spiritual  certainty,  nor  will  they  return  to 
the  village  life  they  knew  as  children.   They  will 
make  their  own  way. 

Ford's  outing  to  Walden  has  implicitly  established 
the  goals  and  aspirations  he  and  Egeria  will  share. 
Families  spending  "a  day  in  the  woods  beside  the  pretty 
lake"  are  admirable,  despite  the  litter  on  the  grounds 
and  brown  patches  in  the  grass.   Since  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  "the  gospel  of  immortality,"  Howells 
suggests  we  must  seek  fulfillment  within  the  bounds 
of  married  love,  making  quotidian  compromises  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.   Despite  the  encroachments 
of  urban  America,  young  pines  and  oaks  still  grow  at 


8 
Walden,  fresh  breezes  blow,  and  visitors  can  enjoy 
them  on  summer  excursions.   In  a  sense,  Ford  "  dis- 
covered the  country"  at  Walden,  and  he  and  Egeria 
made  fuller  discoveries  in  the  countryside  around 
Vardley.   Finally,  however,  the  two  make  their  home 
not  in  the  country,  nor  in  the  heart  of  Boston  where 
the  novel  began,  but  in  a  Boston  suburb.   Howells' 
final  message  is  one  of  accommodation  and  acceptance. 
Nevertheless,  in  The  Undiscovered  Country,  he  nostal- 
gically celebrates  America's  rural  past  even  as  he 
wryly  acknowledges  how  "the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
was  changing  the  character  of  many  localities,"  in- 
cluding Walden  Pond. 
SUNY:Geneseo. 

NOTES:  1Page  references  will  be  given  parenthetically 
to  this  first  edition  (Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin, 
1880)  .   2Vardley  is  a  fictional  amalgam  of  two  Shaker 
villages,  Shirley  and  Harvard.   Howells  spent  six 
weeks  of  his  summer  vacation  near  these  villages  in 
the  summer  of  1875  and  several  weeks  the  following 
summer,  becoming  a  trusted  friend  of  the  Shakers.   "A 
Shaker  Village"  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
June,  1876  (37,  pp.  699-710) ,  and  most  of  the  infor- 
mation about  the  Shakers  in  The  Undiscovered  Country 
and  in  Howells"  later  fictions  can  be  traced  to  this 
account. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 


The  following  have  become  life  members  of  the 
Society:  Edwin  Fussell  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.,-  John  B. 
Walker  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  Roger  Mueller  of  Stock- 
ton, Calif.;  and  Marilynne  K.  Roach  of  Watertown, 
Mass.   Life  membership  is  now  fifty  dollars  but  will 
jump  to  one  hundred  on  July  1,  1977. 

We  are  grieved  to  announce  the  recent  deaths  of 
Thomas  DeValcourt  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  life  member 
of  the  society,  and  of  Nathaniel  Seefurth  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  founder  of  the  Seefurth  Foundation 
which  financed  numerous  activities  over  the  years  to 
further  interest  in  Thoreau. 


Photo  by  M.  G.  Fenn 
"Attend  a  Town  Meeting.   New  Streets  are  proposed 
and  named.   Of  these,  a  street  leading  from  the  Fitch- 
burg  Station  to  Brister's  Hill,  intersecting  the 
Walden  Street,  is  to  be  named  Thoreau  Street  -  a  com- 
pliment of  his  townsmen  associating  him  henceforth 
with  the  village  and  his  route  across  the  fields,  when 
living,  to  Walden  Pond.   It  was  proposed  to  name  it 
"Emerson  Street"  but  Emerson  modestly  deferred  the 
honor  and  proposed  bestowing  it  upon  Thoreau." — 
Journal  of  Bronson  Alcott,  April  6,  1874. 


Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.'s  new  paperback  WAMPETERS  FOMA 
&  GRANFALLOONS  has  as  its  epigraph  "I  have  traveled 
extensively  in  Concord — Henry  David  Thoreau."  Per- 
sonally we  prefer  Thoreau' s  wording. 

Jean  Alonso  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  recently 
presented  to  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives  a  copy  of 
her  master's  thesis  "The  Ground  of  WALDEN:  Thoreau's 
Changing  Thought  and  the  Successive  Versions  of 
WALDEN . 

Joel  Myerson  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
will  conduct  a  seminar  on  current  Thoreau  research 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation in  New  York  City  just  after  Christmas. 
Speakers  will  be  Thomas  Blanding,  Walter  Harding, 
and  Joseph  Moldenhauer.   It  is  suggested  that  any 
Thoreauvians  attending  the  MLA  gather  at  the  end  of 
that  seminar  and  arrange  for  an  informal  meeting  or 
lunch  together. 

The  new  edition  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
(XVIII, 350)  states  it  "took  five  years  to  sell  2,000,000 
copies"  of  WALDEN.   Somebody  got  their  decimal  points 
mixed  up. 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES  for  September  19,  1976  announced 
the  first  performance  of  John  Cage's  new  work  "Ren- 
ga"  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  indicates  it  uses  361 
drawings  by  Thoreau  (in  his  JOURNAL)  to  indicate  choices 
of  pitch  and  timing. 

A  bar  with  go-go  boys  in  San  Diego,  Calif. ,  is  named 
"A  Different  Drum." 

A  CITY  ON  A  HILL,  a  new  novel  by  George  V.  Higgins 
mentions  two  characters  reading  WALDEN. 

The  Franklin  Mint  is  advertising  a  new  set  of  "The 
100  Greatest  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature" 
which  includes  WALDEN — for  $3500.00  the  set! 

And  Ariel  Press  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  is  printing  in 
an  edition  limited  to  25  copies,  an  excerpt  from 
WALDEN  entitled  SIMPLICITY  SIMPLICITY  SIMPLICITY  at 
$100.00  a  copy.   Doesn't  sound  very  simple  to  us. 

Paty  Lumber  Co.  is  running  a  series  of  bicentennial 
ads  in  the  BRISTOL  / Tenn.JZ  HERALD  COURIER  and  that 
for  April  18,  1976  is  devoted  to  Thoreau,  describing 
him  as  "an  eccentric  nonconformist." 

Ads  for  the  Royal  Iolani  condominium  in  the  May  16 
and  21,  1976  HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN  feature  the 
"different  drummer"  and  "If  you  have  built  castles 
in  the  air"  quotations  from  WALDEN  but  are  inexplicably 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  Ben  Franklin  and 
Leonardo  DaVincil 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  available  a  29  minute 
film  entitled  "Talking  with  Thoreau"  which  features 
imaginary  conversations  between  Thoreau  and  David 
Brower,  B.F.  Skinner,  Rosa  Parks,  and  Eliot  Richardson. 
And  McGraw-Hill  has  an  18  minute  film  entitled  "Thoreau 
on  the  River:  Perspectives  on  Change"  including  se- 
lections from  A  WEEK  contrasted  with  present  day 
river  pollution. 

Rick  Thompson  of  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. ,  asks  where  Thoreau 
says,  "She  with  one  breath  attunes  the  spheres,  and 
also  my  poor  human  heart."   He  notes  that  it  appears 
on  a  woman's  scarf  called  "Love  Quotes"  by  Burmel 
Scarves,  385  5th  Ave.,  NYC  10006 @  $5.00. 

John  L.  Brown  (60  Williams  Rd. ,  Concord  01742)  has 
issued  a  pack  of  note  card  entitled  "Thoreau's  Vision" 
with  4  different  color  photographs  of  Walden  for  $2.25 
postpaid.   In  fact,  there  is  quite  a  rash  of  Thoreau 
quotation  cards.   Rust  Craft  has  one  with  "Friends... 
they  cherish  each  other's  hopes";  American  Greetings, 
with  "Go  confidently  in  the  direction  of  your  dreams"; 
Blue  Mountain,  with  "The  language  of  friendship..."; 
and  Hallmark,  with  "If  a  man  doesnot  keep  pace..." 
the  latter  is  also  made  as  a  bookmark  by  Antioch  Book- 
plates.  And  Abbey  Press  has  a  banner  with  "A  man  is 
rich  in  proportion..." 


